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The history of the invention is distinctly interesting. 
It was in 1885, during his visit to America, that the 
first germ of the idea from which he has since gathered 
so excellent a harvest took root in the Professor's fer- 
tile mind. An American artist fascinated him with a 
form of work which was at the 'time a novelty to him. 
This was the producing of what are known as ' mono- 
types," or the painting, with printer's ink on a metal 
"plate, of pictures which are afterwards, without being 
engraved, run through a printing-press and so trans- 
ferred to paper. Of course, by such a device, which 
has the justification of antiquity for its practice, only 
one impression of the picture is possible, and the work 
on the plate after its passage through the press ceases 
to exist, Professor Herkomer was so attracted by the 
.peculiar qualities of the prints obtained in this manner 
that he occupied himself frequently with the method 
and experimented largely with its capabilities. In all 
his experiments, however, he was met with the trouble 
that his one print was all that the plate, so treated, 
would give him ; and this fact, which seemed to him a 
matter for regret, led him to make an effort to discover 
some means by which repetition of the original paint- 
ing would be made possible. 

About four years ago he took up the idea as a subject 
for serious consideration, and set to work systematically 
to put his ideas into shape. He made a series of ex- 
periments, the result of which he patented. For the 
next two years, however, he did nothing with the in- 
vention; it lay idle and apparently neglected. At the 
end of that time he began a fresh course of experi- 
ments in the same connection, and soon found his way 
to making so large a number of improvements upon 
and alterations in his original idea that a second patent 
became necessary. When this was secured the inven- 
tion in its present form was complete and fit to set be- 
fore the public. It has taken, as may well be imag- 
ined, a very large amount of contrivance to bring it 
into a shape capable of giving results so remarkable as 
those which are embodied in the reproductions of his 
prints which illustrate this article; and probably no 
one but the Professor himself could appreciate the ex- 
tent of the ground covered by his investigations. 
Everything, indeed, had to be examined and to be 
worked out through an alteration of successes and fail- 
ures. The right surface for the plates had to be de- 
cided upon; the composition of the ink was a matter 
of long and anxious experiment; and the peculiar qual- 
ities of this most important contribution to the success of 
the process had to be arrived at by an exhaustive sys- 
tem of comparison and testing, so that exactly the 
most suitable ingredients might be discovered. The 
right powder for dusting the plates was by no means 
easy to find, and it was long before the correct combi- 
nation of granulation and conductibility was secured; 
even the electrotyping processes had to be fully and 
elaborately rehearsed, so that there might remain no 
avoidable chance| p of failure. 




TABLE DECORATIONS. 



By the Associate Editor. 



THE table of to-day is a dainty affair. It is not over- 
burdened with lace, nor decorated with a mass of 
flowers in different hues, the great point being 
that an elegance of appearance should be given to the 
board and that cool effects should be gained by simple 
treatment. Like all the summer months August can 
show as fine a field decoration as the preceding ones, 
and especially among the ferns and wild grasses, whose 
neutral colors are so charming as a table adornment. 
Green and greys go well together. They harmonize 
well, and so as an unpretentious arrangement they are 
very desirable. To make a centre coolness put a square 
piece of ice in a dish of the same form, line the edges 
well with small, delicate green ferns, and with them 
the silver grasses so abundant in this month. Cover 
the entire ice with roses and daisies well grouped to- 
gether, which form for the whole a delightful scheme. 

For the decorative artist there is an abundance of 
subjects which can be used in the decoration of linens 
for embroideries. Among these are the red and white 
clover, those wayside plants which are peculiarly happy 
for the holding of table accessories. Any table can have 
some four or five pieces of these charming schemes in 
fine linens, which, perhaps, in treatment do not corre- 
spond, but look well, provided a tone in color is well 
considered — a harmony is produced. The centre- 
piece still holds its own. In fact, it will never be 
out of fashion, but the table of the present is one in 
which there is an individual choice of taste, and with 
the cloth now so universally used and so well equipped 
in lace insertion and edge a very small ornamentation 
is quite enough, however formal a function may be. 

Among the pretty table courses which admit of a 
floral arrangement, the nasturtium in the form of a 
salad is an exceedingly decorative one. This inex- 
pensive dish should be made just before serving, the 
blossoms added at the very last moment. To make this 
especially artistic every tone and color should be well 
grouped together from the lightest of yellows to the 
darkest of orange, with their leaves, which form for the 
whole an enchanting bit of color. 

To make a supper table a pretty scheme the damask 
should be one very fine in quality, with an edge of lace 
effect and above it an insertion to match. As a centre cloth 
a big square can be given in white chrysanthemums 
and green leaves, and on it a large rose bowl filled gen- 
erously with blossoms of any tint desired. At each. cor- 
ner of the board can be rose bowls of the smallest 
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dimensions, in which one white rose acts as a special 
decoration for these tiny affairs. Supper functions, as 
a rule, in warm weather should be simple in every par- 
ticular. One hour is really all the time allowed, so that 
two courses are all that is necessary for these informal 
little parties. 

Tables for lawn parties should be gaily decorated in 
good-sized jugs, filled with the golden rod and China 
aster, made in a high effect, to give it an ornamental 
show. To a^dd to this a golden rod and China aster 
border can be combined with excellent taste and fas- 
tened on the inside by strong pins. Punch bowls can 
have a fine garniture in the way of grapevine leaves or 
a trimming of the woodbine or Japanese ivy. The 
cloths used for this occasion should be of fine damask 
with a colored border with napkins to match, and every 
sort of decoration given that will add to the device in 
the way of pretty dishes and tasteful accessories, which, 
after all, are very necessary to the summer function. 

In arranging flowers for a table be sure and let the 
stems be long ones. For this a cut-glass vase, even a 
tall one does excellent duty, for one reason, the stems 
many times are as beautiful in tones of green as the 
blossoms, and if cut short much of their beauty is gone 
by depriving the bouquet of what is considered one of 
its artistic points. 

To those who value table decoration as essential for 
all every-day meals, small holders for flowers are very 
necessary. All sorts of wild flowers and grasses can 
be utilized and form a charm if only the grouping is 
well made. For, after all, the bit of green is a won- 
derful addition to the domestic table. It gives a finish 
and a beauty that no artificial accessory can ever give. 
Perhaps the month of August can boast of blossoms 
stronger in hues than in any other time of the year. 
What is more acceptable than the tiger lily, the purple 
iris, the water lily and beautiful Clematis vine ? The 
Clematis vine is exceedingly beautiful for a table bor- 
der, but like all field flowers in a measure is too per- 
ishable ; so that any ornamentation of this kind should 
be given only at the last moment of a function. The 
Clematis vine is very pretty for the decoration of pic- 
tures or adorning a portiere for an evening party. In 
fact, there are blossoms everywhere which can be util- 
ized and made to do duty in every place in the house- 
hold where an appropriate decoration is to be made. 

Many tables are often more gaily ornamented by an 
abundance of floral decoration than a nicety of taste 
demands. On the tables of royalty, particularly those 
of every day, an econohiy is practised that is most 
praiseworthy. We are told the Princess of Wales orders 
generally for the domestic table a bunch of lilies of the 
valley when in season, which are deposited in an un- 
pretentious holder and made the feature for the ordi- 
nary ineal. Masses of flowers are vulgar, while a few 
blossoms with grasses are all that is necessary, even for 
people of abundant means. Low baskets, fern dishes 
in china in rich blues or good silver-plated ware, oval 
dishes in real sterling silver or pretty cut-glass pieces, 
in which there are curved handles, serve as charming 
adornments for every-day ware and make for the board 
a decorative finish. Every sort of real receptacle, from 
a coffee-pot to a plain bouquet-holder of moderate orna- 
mentation in good old-time silver, can be turned to ac- 
count and filled with all sorts of pretty field treasures 
that, although simple, are a beauty in themselves. 

Few people realize the beauties of the plant known 
as the Wandering Jew. It is a big leaf of unusual green 
and will grow anywhere, either in the ground or in a 
rose bowl with water. It is very hardy and bears a small 
flower. As a table decoration it is attractive, and gives 
at all seasons the green which is so happy for all rooms. 



EDITOR'S NOTICE. 



OWING to the impossibility of obtaining the neces- 
sary illustrations in time for the present issue, the 
Historical Guide to the Styles Series will be post- 
poned until the September number, in which will be 
given a carefully written and fully illustrated article on 
the richest and most interesting period of the Renais- 
sance, the Louis Quatorze, or Louis XIV. period. 



LOUIS XIV. had no less than eighteen boxes for 
the toilette, in porcelain. This number was, 
later on, far surpassed by many private persons, 
and even in the beginning of the century the profusion 
of boxes for the toilette and for other uses was still 
more marked. 




A Corner Fitment. 

DRY chamois-skin should never be used on varnished 
work. If the varnish is defaced and shows white 
marks, apply linseed oil and turpentine with a 
soft rag till the color comes back ; then wipe the mixt- 
ure entirely off with a clean, soft, dry rag. The oil 
and turpentine should be used in equal quantities, and 
shaken well in a bottle before using. In deeply carved 
work use a stiff paint brush instead of a sponge. In 
varnishing old furniture, rub it first with powdered 
pumice stone and water to remove the old varnish ; and 
then, with an elastic bristle brush, apply varnish made 
of the consistency of cream by the addition of turpen- 
tine. 



